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that the French and British flanks remain united.'5
But Haig had no faith in half measures. Clemen-
ceau's proposal would in his opinion leave Foch,
in effect, subordinate to both himself and Petain.
At once he intervened with the definite proposal
that Foch should control the operations, not
merely at the threatened area, but on the whole
of the Western Front. Nothing else would suffice.
The Germans, now committed to the offensive,
were certain to renew their attack. The alterna-
tive to a supreme commander was now the Execu-
tive War Council, and Haig had no trust in its
efficiency. His views were accepted, and Foch
became Generalissimo of the Allied Armies.

But in actual fact the immediate crisis was
over almost before the appointment was made.
On the s8th the Germans renewed their attack,
this time on the right against Arras, and were
decisively repulsed. It was their last effort in this
area. For a few more days fighting continued,
but by the 4th of April German Headquarters had
realised that this part of their great attempt to
sever the Allied Armies had failed. " It was an
established fact," wrote Ludendorff, " that the
enemy's resistance was beyond our strength. . . .
We had to take the extreme and difficult decision
of abandoning the attack on Amiens for good."

If it had failed, it had gone near to success.
The losses to the British, both in men and guns,
were enormous - a melancholy verification of the
military maxim that attack is the best form of
defence. The British Army had paid heavily for